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THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


PAKISTAN, which emerged an independent State on 
August 14, 1947 is composed of two separate units—West 
Pakistan and East Pakistan—situated respectively to the north- 
west and north-east of the Republic of India and separated by 
nearly 1,100 miles of Indian territory. Prior to August 1947, 
both these regions formed part of the British Indian Empire. 
A glance at the map will show that West Pakistan, with 
its principal seaport of Karachi, adjoins Afghanistan and Iran 
in the west and the north-west, and the Indian Province of 
East Punjab and the great Indian Desert in the east. To the 
north lies the disputed State of Kashmir and Jammu, while 
to the south and south-west the country is washed by the 
Arabian Sea. 

West Pakistan, with an area of 310,236 square miles, has 
a population of 33,779,000. Running through West Pakistan 
are five great rivers, the Indus, and its tributaries, Jhelum, 
Chenab, Ravi and Sutlej. The upper reaches of these rivers are 
in Kashmir and their sources are in the lofty Himalayas. 

East Pakistan has an area of 54,501 square miles and a 
population of 42,063,000. The density of population in this 
wing of Pakistan is 777 to the square mile. Nearly the whole of 
East Pakistan is as flat as a pancake, with hardly a hillock 
visible for miles. Only on the south-eastern fringe can be seen a 
succession of low mountain ranges. The outstanding feature of 
East Pakistan is its net-work of mighty rivers—the Ganges, 
the Brahmaputra and their many tributaries. In one place, the 
Ganges is ten miles wide. These rivers not only bring down vast 
quantities of fertilizing silt which is deposited over the surface 
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of the land, but contain an almost inexhaustible supply of fish. 
Rivers also furnish cheap means of transport. In the south is 
the famous tropical jungle, Sunderbans, abounding in big game 
including the Royal Bengal tiger. 

West Pakistan has a varied type of terrain. Beginning with 
the flat desert of Sind in the south, the gradient differs, touch- 
ing the Himalayan foot-hills in the north-east and the Hindu- 
kush mountains in the north. 

Chittagong, with a population of 294,046, is East Pakis- 
tan’s principal port. Communications for trade between East 
and West Pakistan are mainly by sea and air. 

Karachi, the capital of Pakistan, is situated on the sea- 
coast in the western wing. It is a growing city, and one of the 
busiest airports on the globe-girdling airways. When Pakistan 
came into being, Karachi’s population was 359,000; today it 
is 1,126,417. The influx of refugees caused an acute housing 
shortage in Karachi, but houses, schools, shops, warehouses, 
factories and offices are coming up in an ever increasing num- 
ber. 

Sind, (population 4,608,000), begins where the area of the 
Federal Capital ends. Five thousand years ago, when the East 
held the torch of civilization, Sind was perhaps more popularly 
known abroad than it is today. The ruins of Moenjo Daro 
remind the spectator today that a civilization comparable with 
Egypt and Sumeria thrived here. Again, places like Thatta, 
Bhambore and Hyderabad, the present capital of Sind, 
(population 242,000), bear an evidence to the development 
of the Muslim arts in that part of Pakistan in the medieval 
times. Sind is mainly an agricultural country, irrigated by the 
great “Father” Indus on which a network of canals has been 
constructed. The canals fed from the Sukkur Barrage alone 
would encircle the globe twice. Another Barrage on the lower 
Sind near Kotri, has recently been completed, and named the 
“Ghulam Mohammed Barrage.” 

The people of Sind are mostly hardy peasants, leading a 
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simple life and living mainly on mutton, vegetables, milk 
and corn. Places like Hala, Bhit, Sehwan are haloed with the 
memories of saints and mystics well-known in the country. 
Mallakhro, \ike wrestling, is one of the well-known sports of 
Sind. 

The Punjab, with a population of 18,828,000, adjoins Sind. 
Meaning ‘the land of five rivers’, the Punjab is one of the 
richest agricultural parts of Pakistan. It is known for its fertile 
fields, running waters and abundant food. It is, in fact, the gra- 
nary of Pakistan. 

Lahore, the capital of the Punjab, (population 849,000), 
is a great cultural and academic city. It reflects the glory of the 
Mughal heritage in monuments like the Badshahi Mosque— 
the largest of its kind in the world, the Wazir Khan Mosque 
which inspires artists to tilt with brush and palette, the tomb 
of the great Mughal Emperor, Jehangir, at Shahdarah, and the 
terraced gardens of Shalimar. Lahore has a University which 
is one of the oldest existing centres of learning in the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent. 

The districts around Lahore are plentiful in vegetation. 
Montgomery, Lyallpur and Sialkot are centres of agriculture 
and cottage industries. Wheat and maize bread with mutton, 
vegetables, milk, curd and ghee is the usual fare of the village 
folk. Wrestling and kabaddi are the common sports of men, 
while gidda, kikkli and dholak dances are the favourite 
pastimes of women. 

Round about May, when the summer’s first hot breath 
drives over the plains, there is a boom for the popular summer 
resorts in the Punjab. Murree (7,453 feet above sea level) and 
the adjoining valleys attract vacationists from the plains dur- 
ing the hot summer days. In the winter, Murree is swathed in 
the thick snow blanket and life seems almost at a stand-still 
there. 

The adjoining Gallies between Murree in the Punjab 
and Abbottabad in the North-West Frontier—Doonga Gali, 
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Nathia Gali, Jhika Gali and Changla Gali—are forest-fringed, 
green-ribboned valleys of virgin pine and spruce. Beyond 
Abbottabad, cradled in the loftiest part of the Frontier, is the 
valley of Kaghan, rich in beauty and scenic splendour. 

The North-West Frontier Province, (population 3,253,000), 
the land of the vigorous and sturdy Pathans, sprawls across these 
valleys. One has to travel north through the green plains of 
Rawalpindi to enter into the hospitable land of these guardians 
of Pakistan’s frontiers in the north-west. It is the land of the 
bright blue skies over the summer sun within the stupendous, 
hulking shoulders of the Suleiman ranges, bare and gray. 
And beyond these the peaks and ridges of the mighty Hindu- 
kush mountains roll away in waves. 

The walled city of Peshawar, (population 152,000), is the 

capital of the North-West Frontier Province. Tea, tobacco, 
wheatbread, fruit and mutton are the main items of food with 
which the market attracts customers in Peshawar. 
é Towards the north and the north-west of the settled dis- 
tricts of this region lies the tribal territory (population 
2,647,000), where summers are mild and winters chilly, and 
where cactus plant befriends the sheep on the bare, rocky 
summits. Here people live in small hamlets studded along the 
mountain slopes. 

Baluchistan, (population 622,000), adjoins the North-West 
Frontier in the south-west. It is the land of wide open spaces 
between lofty hills, with almost bald summits. Small villages 
nestle deep into the mountain slopes where all the summer long 
sheep graze upon the scanty patches of grass, but the winter’s 
first sign drives them down to the plains around Sibi and 
Dadhar. ‘ 

The valley of Quetta-Pishin is rich in greenery as it is fed 
by little streams and subterranean water-channels called 
karezes. Quetta, the capital of Baluchistan, (population 84,000), 
is stiuated in this luxuriant valley, where summers are cool and 
healthy, and winters often well below freezing point. The area 
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around Quetta is one mass of flowers in the spring and is rich 
in wheat, vegetables, grapes, melons, peaches, pears, pomegra- 
nates, roses, and tulips. After climbing the uplands of the in- 
terior, the train pants into Chaman, the terminus at the Afghan 
border. The hospitality of the people of Baluchistan is prover- 
bial. Their normal food is mutton, cheese, thick oven-baked 
bread and fruits. 

East Bengal, (population 42,063,000), is an extremely 
fertile region, in which everything depends on water, food 
crops and conveyance. The people in this wing of Pakistan 
have fish and rice as their staple food, grow jute and tea for 
export and run supply lines on ferry-boat schedules. They 
produce more jute than any other country, with more than 
two-thirds of the world’s total output. 

Immense labour is involved in planting and reaping such 
a vast area with jute, rice and tea, but the country has enough 
human hands to attend to this work. East Pakistan is one of 
the most densely populated countries in the world, rich both in. 
agricultural and animal wealth. It is a land of rainbows and 
songs where the elephant and python and the Royal Bengal 
tiger roam about in the thick foliage of the Sunderban forests, 

The Bengal village folk live in thatched bamboo huts amidst 
green rice and golden jute fields. They have boiled rice, fish, 
fowl and vegetables as food. They are essentially an artistic 
people, fond of music, dancing, poetry and painting. 

Dacca, the capital of East Bengal, with a population of 
411,000 is a city of minarets and domes, reminiscent of Islamic 
traditions and once famous for its gold-lace, silk and muslin. 
The city is bubbling with activity today. The University of 
Dacca is the centre of intellectual activity in the Province. 

East Pakistan is approachable by sea at Chittagong which 
is fast becoming the pivot-point of trade and commerce. Here 
whispering breeze sings the song of ‘Sonar Bangala’ or the 
golden land of Bengal through rustling coconut palms. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


ALTHOUGH Pakistan is a new name on the world-map, 
the territory which it comprises has been the cradle of one 
of the earliest-known civilizations. 

Evidence of this civilization, known to archaeologists as 
the Indus Valley Civilisation, dating back to 2,500 years before 
the Christian era, is to be found along the valleys of the river 
Indus and its tributaries in West Pakistan. The ruins of vast 
cities have been unearthed, disclosing well-planned houses, 
public buildings, broad thoroughfares and elaborate drainage 
systems. Implements of chert and quartz and examples of 
pictographic art, which bear silent testimony to the advanced 
culture of that early age, have bzen discovered. 

In course of time that civilization was overwhelmed 
by Aryan invaders who established their rule and their religion 
which, in its more developed form, came to be known as Brah- 
manism. As the centuries rolled on, the land was subjected to 
a succession of invaders—the Persians under their kings Cyrus, 
Darius and Xerxes; the Greeks under their leader Alexander 
tine Great of Macedonia; and with the fall of the Persian and 
Greek empires, invading armies from Central Asia swept 
through the iand. 

Jn the beginning of the 8th century, the Muslims made 
their first appearance on the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. 
They came from Arabia and went into the Indus region 
as traders. About 712 A.D., when pirates in the Arabian 
Sea had begun to interfere with their trade, a young Muslim 
general, Mohammad Bin Qasim by name, set out to restore 
order. This he did successfully, and he and his followers later 
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settled in a little fishing village near the mouth of the Indus, 
probably the present site of Bhambhore, about 40 miles from 
Karachi. This little colony traded all along the Indus valley 
and it was not long before the whole area fell under Muslim 
influence. 

The years that followed saw further infiltration and consoli- 
dation of the Muslim power in the north-west of the sub- 
continent, in the area which now constitutes West Pakistan. 
Mahmud of Ghazni made about seventeen invasions of the 
sub-continent and founded a dynasty which made Lahore 
the first citadel of Muslim culture and letters on the soil of the 
sub-continent. By the eleventh century Mohammad Ghori, 
another Muslim king, extended the zone of Muslim conquest 
to Bengal. He was succeeded by the Slave Kings and other 
Muslim dynasties which accomplished the conquest and sub- 
jugation of almost the entire Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. 

Descending from the famous conqueror Tamerlane, were 
the Great Mughal Emperors, whose line was founded in 
1526 with the conquest of northern India by Babur, who 
imported from Central Asia the style of the monumental 
dome, garden architecture, flair for biographical and auto- 
biographical writing and tradition of arduous empire-building. 
He was followed by Humayun whose fortune in its ebb and 
tide opened the way for a host of Persian influences specially 
in poetry and miniature painting. The glory of the Mughals 
reached its zenith under Akbar the Great, who gathered 
round him a galaxy of genius seldom equalled in history. His 
son Jehangir and his famous consort Nurjehan, whose name 
glory still adores, gave the Mughal civilization an urbanity 
and a refinement, which invites comparison with pharaonic 
Egypt or early eighteenth century France. His son Shah Jehan, 
the master-builder, built that famous ‘dream in marble’—the 
Taj Mahal—and scores of other masterpieces of marble, red 
stone and masonry. By 1700, under Aurangzeb, the last and 
mightiest of the great Mughals, almost the entire sub-continent 
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was subjugated. 

Then followed the decay of Muslim power. The Mughal 
Empire began to disintegrate, succession of weak rulers and 
quarrels over succession hastening the process. There was chaos 
and anarchy in the provinces, and a host of indigenous elements 
rose and continued an internecine conflict which brought about 
ultimate success to the British manoeuvring for power. The 
British, who had come as traders, obtaining a trading Charter 
in 1600, gradually became masters of the land. 

Passing away of the power gave Muslim political conscious- 
ness a serious jolt. The first abortive attempt to overthrow 
the foreign yoke was the armed uprising of 1857, which was 
soon suppressed, but which spelt the economic and political 
ruin of the Muslim nation. 

Then followed a period of readjustment and renaissance, 
quickened by a sense of competition with the resurgent Hindu 
nationalism, which at that stage enjoyed British patronage. 
The pioneer of readjustment and renaissance was Syed Ahmad 
Khan, educationist, political thinker and tactful leader of a 
helpless and backward people. His movement, soon gathered 
momentum, while the educational institution he had founded 
at Aligarh, supplied the Muslims with the much-needed 
leadership and _ intelligentsia. 

A strong desire for freedom from foreign rule, however, 
continued to manifest itself among all sections of the people 
of the sub-continent. This desire among the Muslims result- 
ed in the formation of the Muslim League in 1906; a hundred 
million Muslims had begun to realize that they were being 
denied proper representation in the Government of the country. 
After years of frustrated attempts at genuine co-operation with 
the Hindu-dominated Indian National Congress, the Muslim 
League declared that their only hope for economic and social 
justice, fair treatment and freedom to follow their religious 
and cultural beliefs lay in the creation of a separate State. 

The idea of a separate Muslim State was first conceived 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


by Muhammad Iqbal—the Poet of Islamic renaissance—in 
1930, and was formally adopted as its political goal by the 
Muslim League in 1940. It was this urge for spiritual and 
political freedom that laid the foundation of Pakistan. 
Under the skilful and dynamic leadership of Quaid-i-Azam 
Mahomed Ali Jinnah, Pakistan emerged a free nation on the 
14th of August 1947. 

The Quaid-i-Azam continued to guide the destiny of 
Pakistan as the first Governor-General until his death on 
September 11, 1948. He was succeeded by Khwaja Nazimud- 
din, then Premier of East Bengal. The Premiership of the 
State from the very beginning was vested in the wise leader- 
ship of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, one of the most trusted and 
able companions of the Quaid-i-Azam. His sudden and tragic 
death on October 16, 1951, however, was a very grievous 
loss to the young State of Pakistan; but the Governor-General 
Khwaja Nazimuddin stepped down and took over the Premier- 
ship of the State. The reputed “financial wizard”, Mr. Ghulam 
Mohammed, Pakistan’s Minister for Finance, was appointed 
Governor-General. 

Khwaja Nazimuddin was succeeded by Mr. Mohammed 
Ali, Pakistan’s Ambassador to the United States of America 
who formed a new Government in April 1953. 

Mr. Mohammed Ali is an old leader of the progressive 
wing of the Muslim League Party. In spite of his young age, he 
has given convincing proof of his political maturity and inspir- 
ing leadership. He has applied himself vigorously to solving 
the problems of the country, safe-guarding the integrity of 
the State and the security of the people, with an unflinching 
faith in democracy. 
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PRIOR to the birth of Pakistan, over 80 percent of the people 

of this sub-continent were illiterate. The position was even 
worse in the areas now constituting Pakistan. According to 
the 1951 census* there are 13,958,013 literates in Pakistan, 
i.e. 18.9 percent of the total population. The total number 
of educational institutions in Pakistan at present are: 


Institutions Boys Girls Total 
Primary Schools oe 31,062 4,812 42,474 
Secondary Schools aa 4,553 565 5,118 
Universities ley 6 — 6 
Colleges ae 140 29 169 
Teachers Training 

Institutions o 104 30 134 
Technical and Industrial 

Institutes Gs 174 46 220 
Commercial Institutes a pos — 22 
Institutes for the handicapped 10 — 10 


Special attention is now being given to raising the stan- 
dard of education at all levels and hence a good part of avail- 
able resources is being diverted towards the improvement of 
accommodation and staff of the existing institutions. This is, 
however, an emergency measure to meet the situation arising 
out of the fall in the educational standards following the dis- 
location in educational life on Partition. 

The Central Government are also assisting the Provincial 
Governments in achieving the targets through grants from the 


* Revised figures. 
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Social Uplift Fund of Rs. 89.6 millions created for this pur- 
pose. In addition, the Ministry of Education have been giving 
special grants to the Universities for their development 
schemes on the recommendations of the University Grants 
Committee constituted by Government for this purpose. 

WOMEN’S EDUCATION 

At present there are 29 colleges, 5,887 schools and 46 train- 
ing, technical and industrial centres exclusively for women and - 
girls. These figures do not cover the institutions where students 
of both sexes study. The demand for female education is grow- 
ing, while the existing number of institutions is not enough for 
the female population of 35.63 millions in the country. The 
Six-Year National Plan, however, provides for 31 new colleges 
and training institutions and 4,615 schools of various grades 
for the female population of the country. 

Scholarships for higher training abroad are awarded to 
woman students in scientific and domestic subjects. Govern- 
ment are further engaged in the task of modifying the curricula 
and syllabi to give the right training in citizenship and nation 
building. z 

The advance made by the women of Pakistan is symboliz- 
ed by their widespread activities during the last eight years. 
The All-Pakistan Girl Guides Association is expanding 
rapidly. The Pakistan Women’s National Guard has been 
organized into a disciplined force adequately trained in 
self-defence, handling of arms, First-Aid, nursing and A.R.P. 
The All-Pakistan Women’s Association, which has country- 
wide membership, is implementing comprehensive programmes 
devoted to the cause of women’s education, social welfare 
and cultural advancement. 

ART AND LITERATURE 

The cultural heritage of Pakistan includes rich traditions 
of art and literature. Exquisite statuettes, carvings and other 
artistic finds, dating back in some cases to five thousand years, 
have been discovered at Moenjo Daro and Harappa. The 
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modern tradition in art is descended from the Indo-Persian 
schools of the Mughal era, while the present day trends are 
marked by experiments in European art movements of the 
| 20th century. 

Abdur Rehman Chughtai is the chief living exponent of 
the Mughal tradition in art. That tradition acquires an exclu- 
siveness in the masterpieces of Fyzee Rahamin. Zainul Abedin 
signifies more modern tendencies and occupies a place of 
distinction in the art galleries of Pakistan. Some of the 
organizations engaged in the promotion of art in Pakistan 
are the Art Council and the Mayo School of Art in Lahore, 
the Art Council, Dacca, the Dacca Art School and the 
Pakistan Art Council in Karachi. 

The greatest contribution to Muslim thought in recent 
times has come from the pen of Dr. Mohammad Iqbal, the 
poet-philosopher who conceived the idea of Pakistan. Apart 
from galvanizing the Muslims of this sub-continent into 
spiritual, intellectual and political activity, he interpreted the 
dynamic principles of the Islamic faith in some of the finest 
poetry ever written. Iqbal represents a balanced synthesis of 
the East and the West, denouncing passivity and mystic 
resignation to Fate, but at the same time cautioning against 
growing materialism. There is an Iqbal Academy in Pakistan 
which has been established to interpret and disseminate the 
poet’s message. 

A similar academy has been named after Nazrul Islam, to 
honour the great living poet of East Bengal, who revived the 
Islamic tradition in Bengali literature and gave it a new breadth 
of vision. A number of other literary societies also exist, some 
of which bring out literary andcultural journals, like the Bazm- 
e-Igbal and the Islamic Institute Lahore, the Sind Adabi Board, 
the Academy of Punjab, the Halqa-e-Arbab-e-Zauq and the 
Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu. Literary circles flourish in every 
town, and Mushairas, or poetic symposiums are highly popular. 
The Pakistani branch of the P.E.N. has also been active. 
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Literary productions of recent times include translations of 
modern and classical works of European languages into Urdu 
and vice versa. 

PUBLIC HEALTH ' 

There are 2,453 hospitals and dispensaries, and 177 mater- 
nity and child-welfare centres in the country. Maternal 
and child health training centres have been established in 
Lahore, Peshawar and Dacca, which provide training facilities 
to Health Visitors and clinical facilities to children and 
expectant mothers. A Malaria Institute and a Bureau of Labo- 
ratories have also been opened. 

To check the tuberculosis menace’in Pakistan, an anti-T.B. 
Organization has been formed to undertake publicity and 
construct sanatoria and clinics. As an improved T.B. control 
measure, B.C.G. vaccination campaign has been carried on 
in both East and West Pakistan. Up to the end of March 
1955 as many as 13,720,844 children were tuberculin-tested, 
and 4,656,925 persons vaccinated with B.C.G. in the country. 

A long-term T.B. Control Project was established in Kara- 
chi in August 1951 with international assistance, which is pro- 
viding treatment facilities to T.B. patients and training facilities 
to doctors, nurses, technicians, etc., in modern methods of 
diagnosis and treatment of T.B. cases. A similar project has 
also been established in Dacca. 

With a view to launching a successful campaign against 
skin diseases in the country, a beginning has been made in the 
Federal Capital with the opening of the Karachi Skin and Social 
Hygiene Centre on the 4th May 1953. This is the result of the 
joint effort of the Pakistan Government and W.H.O., the latter 
being responsible for the supply of equipment and technical 
personnel required for the Centre. Another centre on similar 
lines is being envisaged for Chittagong in East Pakistan. 

SPORTS 

The year 1954-55 saw some remarkable achievements in the 
world of sports, particularly in squash rackets, cricket and 
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athletics. In the last eight years, Pakistani sportsmen participat- 
ed in international sporting events with considerable enthusi- 
asm and with no little success. The hard work put in for the 
training, coaching and harnessing of talent in the country has 
brought an appreciable rise in the standard of play. 

Hashim Khan won a number of leading Squash Rackets 
Championships in the U.K., Canada and the U.S.A. 1955 was 
his fifth year of triumphal tour abroad. However, the significant 
fact about Hashim Khan’s easy wins has been that he met his 
own countrymen, Azam Khan and Roshan Khan, themselves 
top-ranking players, in most of the final matches. The Khan 
family has, therefore, established the supremacy of Pakistan in 
squash rackets. 

The achievements of Pakistani athletes in the Asian games 
have been very encouraging. Two new Asian records were es- 
tablished. Mirza Khan recorded 400 Meters Hurdle in 54.1 
seconds, and Mohd. Sharif Butt recorded 200 Meters in 21.9 
seconds. The greatest news, however, came when Mohd. Iqbal 
of the Pakistan Army, heaved the hammer 193 feet and 3 inches 
at the White City Stadium, London, in 1954, thereby shatter- 
ing the British Commonwealth and Empire record. In addition, 
Pakistan won the gold cup in wrestling at the Asian Games. 

But by far the greatest achievement on the sports field 
has been brought about by the brilliant performance of 
Pakistan’s Cricket Team. Though last to be admitted in the 
Imperial Cricket Conference, the national team during its 
maiden visit to England, dispelled the apprehensions of the 
critics by drawing the Test series against a formidable England 
Team. In achieving a memorable victory by 24 runs at the 
Oval in the Fourth Test Match, the Pakistan Cricket Team 
established a new record for any team on its first visit to 
England. 

During the recently-held National Olympics at Dacca, 
there was great evidence in favour of the availability of excel- 
lent talent in the country, which has revived hopes of new 
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achievements during the 1956 World Olympics. Mohd. Iqbal 
of the Pakistan Army is tipped to win a gold cup for the young- 
est among nations in the World Olympic Games in Melbourne 
in 1956. 

BROADCASTING 

At the time of Partition, Radio Pakistan started broad- 
casting Programmes on three low-powered medium-wave 
Stations at Lahore, Peshawar and Dacca. Today, it has 
developed into an organic system of broadcasting with a 
Central Directorate, a Central News Organization, a 
Directorate of External Services, a Directorate of Monitor- 
ing, a Directorate of Music, the Departments of Research, 
Installation and Maintenance, all housed in the Federal Capi- 
tal, and a net-work of five Regional Stations, one each at 
Karachi, Lahore, Peshawar, Rawalpindi and Dacca, and two 
relay stations at Chittagong and Rajshahi. They operate 13 
transmitters, six of them short-wave with a total power of 170 
K.W. Radio Pakistan’s aerial system is the only one of its kind 
to be installed in Asia as far as automatic operation is concern- 
ed. A News Unit is attached to each Station at Lahore, Rawal- 
pindi, Peshawar and Dacca. 

The high-power short-wave transmitters at Karachi, the 
Federal Capital, provide an aerial link for all the zonal Sta- 
tions for the broadcast of National Programmes and cen- 
tralized news. They also carry the voice of Pakistan to foreign 
countries through seven External Programme Services, in Bur- 
mese, Afghan-Persian, Iranian-Persian, Arabic, Gujerati, 
and two in English. Total time devoted to these Services comes 
to about 4 hours and 50 minutes a day. Five other trans- 
missions are directed to the U.K., Turkey, Indonesia, South 
Asia and South-East Asia. 

Each Station provides educative entertainment and infor- 
mative programmes. Special audience programmes are put 
across for schools and universities, women and children, rural 
areas, forces and tribal areas. Commercial bulletins, weather 
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bulletins and religious broadcasts are other regular items. 

Daily news bulletins are broadcast in English, Urdu, 
Bengali, Pushto, Sindhi, Baluchi, Kashmiri, Pothohari and 
Punjabi. Each Station puts out its local news bulletins daily 
in English and Urdu. Altogether 37 bulletins are broadcast 
every day. Fortnightly programme journals, Pakistan Calling 
in English and Ahang in Urdu, are published from Karachi, 
and Elan in Bengali is published from Dacca. Monthly pro- 
gramme pamphlets, Izaat Pakistan in Arabic, Sada-e-Pakistan 
in Persian and Pakistan Athan in Burmese are brought out for 
distribution among selected listeners in target areas. 

CINEMA 

Much has been done recently in the promotion of cinema- 
tography in Pakistan which is gradually emerging as an 
important organized industry. The country has now over 
300 cinema halls, which fact shows an increase of nearly 
100 cinema halls during 1954-55. Several film studios are 
running at the present moment in Lahore and one, which 
started production in Karachi last year, ranks among the 
most modernly-equipped film studios of Asia. There are nine 
film chambers and associations and 18 film producing con- 
cerns. More studios and production concerns are being plann- 
ed in Lahore, Karachi and Dacca. 

Government are taking keen interest in the develop- 
ment of film industry, anda large number of documentaries 
and news-reels have already been produced to meet the grow- 
ing demand of educative and cultural films. 

PRESS 

The Pakistan Press was born in the storm and stress of 
the partition of the sub-continent, when there was not only a 
heavy loss of life but also a complete lack of material resources. 
There was an acute shortage of printing machinery and news- 
print. Partition brought very little in the form of assets to the 
Press, for even before the division of the sub-continent, there 
were very few dailies (excluding Urdu dailies and journals) 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


in the hands of Muslims, and some of these too had either been 
left behind or were in the process of being shifted from India. 
Despite these difficulties, newspapers began functioning almost 
overnight in Pakistan. 

The English language Press of Pakistan has, during the 
last eight years, emerged as an organized industry. 

The Urdu Press is by far the best developed in respect of 
periodicals. In circulation, as well as in political influence, 
many Urdu papers stand at par with the better organized and 
better developed English Press. 

Details of dailies and weeklies, known to have been in 
existence in the latter half of 1954 are as follows:— 


Language Dailies Weeklies 
English 1B 24 
Urdu 54 174 
Bengali 7 62 
Gujerati 3 2 
Sindhi 4 48 
Total 79 310 
Province Dailies Weeklies 
East Bengal 14 69 
Punjab 37 96 
Sind 4 56 
Baluchistan and 
States 1 26 
Federal Capital 17 45 
N-W.F.P. 6 18 
Toial 79 310 


SOCIAL WELFARE WORK 
The Government of Pakistan, with the help of UN Techni- 
cal Assistance, set up a social welfare project in 1952. One of 
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its first tasks was to start an “In Service Training Course” 
for six months from October 1952 to April 1953. This was 
followed up by an “In Service Training Course” at 
Dacca from September to November 1953. A second training 
course held in Karachi from March to August 1954, was fol- 
lowed by an advanced Follow-up Course for three months, 
Students were accepted and selected from all the three previous 
training courses, including the one at Dacca. 

At the first three training courses at Karachi and Dacca, 
three areas were selected as field-work areas for trainees for 
urban community development programmes. The emphasis 
was laid on self-help and helping the citizens of the areas to be- 
come conscious of the existing needs and to enable them to 
solve their problems by mustering their community resources. 
Industrial centres were started, and classes held in home nurs- 
ing, hygiene, First-Aid, nutrition, etc. 

Besides these projects, investigation and probation ser- 
vices in the Remand Home for boys in Karachi, Medical Social 
Work in hospitals, Recreation and Youth Work, etc., are also 
being steadily carried out by voluntary agencies through train- 
ed personnel. 

One of the outstanding developments has been the oOpen- 
ing of a Department of Social Work in the University of the 
Punjab, under the guidance of a UN expert. This Department 
has organized a post-graduate Diploma Course of two years 
since the academic year 1954. 
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AKISTAN being predominantly an agricultural country, its 
economy has been susceptible to rise and fall in the prices 
of, and the demand for raw commodities. The policy of the 
Government of Pakistan during the last eight years has, there- 
fore, been to change over gradually from a wholly agricultural 
to a partly industrial economy so that the country may be less 
dependent on the fluctuations in the world commodity market. 
The following figures, which relate to the revenue budgets 
of the Central Government, evidence the improvement brought 
about in the budgetary position of the Central Government after 
the recession in world prices of raw materials in 1952-53: 


Cn millions of rupees) 


Year Receipts Expendi- Surplus 
ture 

1948-49 (Actual) " 667.6 647.0 20.6 
1949-50 oo 885.7 853.2 32.5 
1950-51 Pa 1,277.2 1,247.5 29.7 
1951-52 a 1,449.7 1,441.6 8.1 
1952-53 be 1,285.8 1,280.2 5.6 
1953-54 ii 1,125.0 1,114.9 10.1 
1954-55 (Rev. Est.) 1,154.4 1,179.5 —25.1 
1955-56 (Bud, Est.) 1,190.2 1,203.9 —13.7 


It will be seen that the Central Government revenues had 
reached a peak figure in 1951-52. They suffered a set back dur- 
ing the subsequent two years due to fall in receipts from Cus- 
toms and Sales-tax, as a result of the sharp decline in the price 
of cotton and jute. The years following 1952-53 show improve- 
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ment not only in the revenue position of the Central Govern- 
ment, but also in the general economy of the country. The re- 
venue receipts of the Central Government which were estimat- 
ed at Rs. 1,114.7 millions in 1954-55, actually increased to 
Rs. 1,154.4 millions under the revised estimates for that year, 
thus showing an improvement of Rs. 39.7 millions. The bud- 
get estimates for 1955-56 record a further increase of Rs. 36.8 
millions. The revenue receipts of the Central Government 
increased particularly under Central Excise and Saies-tax, 
which is an index of the improvement brought about in the 
country’s economy as a result of measures taken by Govern- 
ment to encourage internal production. 

In order to remedy the situation which developed as an 
aftermath of the Korean boom, Government continued their 
policy of stepping up internal production by providing fiscal 
incentives to private enterprise and investment in industry, 
despite the fall in Government revenues. Similarly, the avail- 
able foreign reserves were also used mainly for acceleration of 
internal production. Priority was given to the import of capital 
goods and industrial raw material required for the develop- 
ment of industry and for the implementation of projects under- 
taken by Government. The results achieved since 1950, when 
the implementation of the Six-Year Development Plan was 
taken up, are impressive. Taking the index of industrial pro- 
duction for the year at 100, a rough survey of the production 
of 17 major industries indicates the corresponding indices as 
125 for 1951, 160 for 1952, 235 for 1953, and 285 for 1954. The 
indigenous production of cloth and yarn in 1954 reached 
48,300,000 bales as against 30,100,000 bales in 1953 and 
10,800,000 bales in 1950. There has thus been an increase of 
347 percent during the period from 1950 to 1954. 

The maximum possible resources have been made available 
through the capital budget from year to year for the ex- 
pansion of agricultural and industrial production. Current 
year’s estimates for expenditure on development record an 
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increase of Rs. 443.7 millions over last year. The following 
figures indicate the rise in this expenditure from 1952: 
(in millions of Rupees) 
1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
(Act- (Revi- (Revi- (Bud- 
uals) sed) sed) get) 
1. Direct Capital 
Outlay of the 
Central Government.. 270.7 344.7 335.4 519.7 
2. Loans to pro- 
vinces, States 
and Local Bodies 


for development o.) 96:3 298.2 290.1 495.0 
3. Expenditure from 
Reserve Funds eee Oe 71.6 79.2 133k 


Total 4224 714.5 704.7 1,148.4 


The following tables show the revenue receipts, revenue 
expenditure and disbursements on Capital account of the 


Central Government. 
(In millions of Rupees) 


1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 


REVENUE RECEIPTS (Actuals) (Actuals) (Revised (Budget 
Estimates) Estimates) 


Customs 612.4 400.8 394.0 355.0 
Central Excise 69.8 130.8 123.6 132.5 
Income Tax and 
Corporation Tax 175.5 175.9 183.6 191.5 
Sales Tax 134.5 86.4 98.6 117.0 
Salt 23.4 23.3 22.7 24.0 
Railways (Net) 47.5 61.9 61.8 91.0 
Posts & Telegraphs ees 12.8 7.8 10.0 
Debt Services 63.6 73.5 88.7 101.1 
Other Heads 149.9 159.6 173.6 168.1 
Total Revenue 1,285.8 1,125.0 1,154.4 1,190.2 


BASIC FACTS 
(In millions of Rupees) 


1950-53 \1G5a:e4 ones year ae 
(Actuals) (Actuals) ase Guar 
Estimates) Estimates) 


REVENUE EXPENDITURE 


Direct Demands on 

Revenue 27.0 25 28.7 33.8 
Debt Services 76.1 19.5 86.8 95.0 
Administrative Services 140.0 113.9 136.9 138.6 
Beneficial and Social 

Departments sey S15 67.8 80.6 
Civil Works 5.4 14.8 31.0 19.7 
Currency and Mint Sok 3.8 3.2 ys 
Miscellaneous 128.4 66.7 oad 53.5 
Defence Services 1256 646.9 640.5 711.5 
Other Heads 117.0 112.6 109.3 67.5 


1,280.2 1,114.9 1,179.5 1,203.9 


Surplus (++) 
Deficit (—) +5.6 BEIM ee neat Tae 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


The following tables show the revenue and Capital budgets of the 
Provinces: 


Budgetary position of the Provinces 


1954-55 1955-56 
1952-53 1953-54 . 
(Revised (Budget 
(Actuals) (Actuals) F-timates) Estimates) 


East Bengal 
Gross Revenue 196.4 224.2 266.4 253.1 
Gross Expenditure 247.2 261.5 284.5 280.8 
Deficit (—) 
Surplus (+) —50.8 —37.3 —18.1 —27.7 
Punjab 
Gross Revenue 216.0 256.4 276.1 288.4 
Gross Expenditure 261.7 254.8 250.1 282.7 
Deficit (—) 
Surplus (+) 45.7 1.6 26.0 57 
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1954-55 1955-56 
1952-53 1953-54 1954 
(Actuals) (Actuals) aies) Hoes 


Sind 
Gross Revenue 97.6 102.5 92.8 99.9 
Gross Expenditure 103.1 84.6 102.6 98.1 
Deficit (—) 
Surplus (+) —5.5 17.9 —9.8 1.8 
N-W.F.P. 
Gross Revenue 56.5 66.4 63.6 72.0 
Gross Expenditure 53:3 65.2 66.1 74.5 
Deficit (—) 
Surplus (++) Ps 12 —2.5 —2.5 
Capital Expenditure of Provincial Governments 
RAE ead 5, 1954-55 1955-56 
1953-54 A 
1952-53 (Revised (Budget 
(Actuals) Estimates) Estimates) 
East Bengal 72.2 107.6 138.7 84.5 
Punjab 135.7 211.0 102.4 124.3 
Sind 39.7 104.3 133.0 130.9 
NeW.E.P. 10.4 $2 15.2 35.6 


Totals 265.0 431.1 389.3 375.3 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Pakistan’s gold and sterling reserves stood at Rs. 980.2 
millions on the 31st December 1949, and Rs. 941.6 millions on 
the 31st December 1950. In the subsequent period, the coun- 
try’s export trade expanded as a result of the Korean situation. 
By the end of 1951, the reserves stood at Rs. 1,481.7 millions. 
Due to the fall in the commodity prices during 1952, the gold 
and sterling reserves of the country were, however, reduced to 
Rs. 606.1 millions by the beginning of 1952. Effective steps 
were, therefore, taken to effect economies in foreign exchange 
expenditure. Import of consumer goods was curtailed, and 
available resources were utilized mainly for the import of capi- 
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tal machinery and equipment from abroad in order to develop 
productive capacity of economy. 

During the year 1953, exchange earnings amounted to 
Rs. 1,554.9 millions and payments to Rs. 1,432.5 millions. 
Pakistan thus ended the year 1953 with a surplus of Rs. 122.4 
millions as against the deficit of Rs. 870 millions in the earlier 
year. Foreign exchange earnings during the year 1954 amount- 
ed to Rs. 1,274.6 millions as against Rs. 1,551.2 millions in the 
previous year, while the expenditure increased from Rs. 1,428.2 
millions to Rs. 1,436.3 millions leading to a deficit of Rs. 162.1 
millions against a surplus of Rs. 123.0 millions in 1953. Con- 
sequently, Pakistan’s gold, dollar and sterling reserves fell by 
Rs. 57.9 millions to Rs. 631.0 millions on the 31st December 
1954. The decline in earnings was due to a fall in the volume of 
exports mainly cotton, resulting from an increased demand 
from local mills. The floods in Pakistan caused dislocation 
in trade and had an adverse effect on export of jute. 

FOREIGN AID 

In order to complete the development programme within 
the scheduled time, it was necessary to supplement Pakistan’s 
exchange earnings from other resources. These took the form 
of foreign aid and loans and agreements with foreign firms to 
accept deferred payments for capital goods imported in Pakis- 
tan. During the three years ending March 1954, Pakistan was 
offered an aggregate amount of Rs. 549.1 millions in the form 
of economic aid, loans and technical assistance from the U.S.A., 
Colombo Plan countries, the World Bank and other Interna- 
tional agencies. The development programme placed consi- 
derable pressure on our foreign exchange resources in the way 
of import of capital goods, machinery, spare parts and raw 
material required by industry. This left a comparatively small 
margin for the import of consumer goods, and led to a diffi- 
cult position towards the middle of last year when there was a 
steep rise in the prices of essential consumer goods. Under the 
circumstances, Pakistan approached the U.S. Government for 
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aid. The U.S. Government has offered economic assistance to 
Pakistan aggregating $110.2 millions. 

MONETARY POSITION 

The monetary and banking trends during 1954-55 reflected 
an overall improvement in the economic position and progress 
of industrialization. Bank deposits recorded an increase of 
Rs. 173.9 millions. With the rapid growth in industrial activity 
in the country, commercial banks met the short-term require- 
ments of industry to a greater extent than ever before. The 
outstanding level of bank credit was generally higher than 
that of last year, the net increase over the year amounting to 
Rs. 181.8 millions. 

Further progress was made in the expansion of banking 
facilities. Twenty-four new branches were opened by the sche- 
duled banks during 1954, raising the total bank offices in the 
country to 248 as against 239 in the previous year. Both Habib 
Bank and National Bank have opened branches outside Pak- 
istan. The following table gives the progressive figures of cur- 
rency in circulation, bank deposits and advances: 

(In millions of Rupees) 
Currency in BUC CU OS TS Bank 
Circulation (i) Demand (ii) Time Advances 


1948 1,763.7 896.5 168.9 410.4 
1949 1,810.7 903.2 205.8 444.6 
1950 2,099.9 947.8 232.1 770.3 
1951 2,601.3 T2123 286.6 919.1 
1952 + 2,259.7 1,129.4 270.8 192.2 
1953 2,453.9 1,239.6 352.6 781.3 
1954 2,718.4 1,250.7 517.8 963.2 


BANKING AND OTHER FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

State Bank of Pakistan—The State Bank of Pakistan was 
established on the Ist July 1948, and opened a branch at 
Khulna, an Issue Department at Lahore and an Exchange 
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Control Unit at Quetta. It also sponsored a training 
scheme for the benefit of the staff in the commercial banks. 

The bill discounting scheme introduced by the State Bank 
in August 1952, continued to operate and out of the limit sanc- 
tioned by the State Bank, an amount worth Rs. 125.8 millions 
had been utilized by the close of the year. In a further effort to 
develop the country’s money market, the State Bank introduc- 
ed a scheme providing for the rediscounting of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan three-month treasury bills held by the sche- 
duled banks. This along with the previously introduced bill dis- 
counting scheme, is likely to prove of great assistance to the 
scheduled banks in meeting the varying requirements for bank 
credit over different periods of the year. 

National Bank of Pakistan—The Government of Pakistan 
also sponsored the establishment of a commercial bank, 
known as the National Bank of Pakistan in November 1949, 
with an authorized capital of Rs. 60 millions of which 25 
percent have been subscribed by Government. It commenced 
normal commercial banking and foreign business in June 
1950. It also took over the agency work of the State Bank of 
Pakistan from the Imperial Bank of India from the 30th Sep- 
tember 1952. The National Bank has played an important 
role in the financing of jute and cotton trade and the food- 
grains procurement programme of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. The peay figure of the Bank’s advances in 1954-55, 
was Rs. 341.4 millions as against Rs. 240.8 millions in the 
previous year. Its deposit stood at Rs. 420 millions in 
April this year as against Rs. 322.3 millions in March 1954. 
It has now 65 branches, including branches at London, 
Calcutta, and Jedda. 

Pakistan Industrial Finance Corporation—The Government 
of Pakistan have established the Pakistan Industrial Finance 
Corporation to provide medium and long-term credit to 
industrial concerns. The Corporation has an authorized 
capital of Rs. 30 millions, of which only Rs. 20 millions 
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have been fully paid up, Government’s share being 51 
percent. The Corporation started functioning in October 1949, 
and has sanctioned loans amounting to Rs. 69.2 millions. 
The Pakistan Industrial Finance Corporation filled an import- 
ant gap in the credit structure by issuing guarantees to the sup- 
pliers of capital equipment under the deferred payment system. 

Agricultural Development Finance Corporation—The Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan have also established a similar institution, 
namely, the Agricultural Development Finance Corporation, 
to provide credit facilities to agriculturists with an authorized 
capital of Rs. 50 millions. The object of the Corporation is to 
provide credit facilities in cash and kind to agriculturists and 
co-operative farmers, making available for their use the modern 
agricultural equipment, machinery, manure, improved quali- 
ties of seeds, etc. The Corporation has so far granted loans up 
to Rs. 4,570,392. 

House Building Finance Corporation—The House Building 
Finance Corporation was constituted in 1952 for advancing 
loans for house-building purposes to individuals, subject to a 
minimum of Rs. 4,000 and maximum of Rs. 40,000 and to Co- 
operative Societies, subject to a maximum of Rs. 1 million. 
So far the Corporation has granted loans amounting to 
Rs. 17,509,000. Apart from the head office in Karachi, the 
Corporation has established regional offices in Lahore and 
Dacca to provide credit facilities at various cities and towns. 
The Corporation is the only institutionin the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent providing long-term finance for housebuilding. 

Pakistan Refugees Rehabilitation Finance Corporation— 
The Pakistan Refugees Rehabilitation Finance Corpora- 
tion was set up in May 1948 to assist the refugee artisans by 
advancing loans, by organizing schemes of cottage industries 
on a co-operative basis and by arranging the marketing of their 
goods. The Refugees Rehabilitation Finance Corporation has 
so far given Rs. 14,690,000 to refugees as loans, sewing machi- 
nes worth Rs. 3,750,000 on hire-purchase basis at 22 percent 
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below the market rate; Rs. 3,383,000 to industries run and con- 
trolled by the Corporation; Rs. 12,000,000 for the purchase of 
raw material supplied at 5 percent below the market rate; and 
Rs. 974,000 for housing the refugees. 

Sewing machines have also been supplied to refugee 
widows and tailors and Industrial Homes employing refugee 
women. The Corporation has established Industrial Centres 
in Multan, Gujranwala, Shikarpur, Hyderabad, Sukkur, 
Bhulari, Karachi, Dacca and Peshawar. It has also constructed 
256 houses at a cost of Rs. 800,000 in Nazimabad, Karachi, 
for accommodating refugee shoe-makers, and let them on hire- 
purchase basis. 

Industrial Bank—It has, been decided to establish an 
Industrial Bank, which would be a _ private institution incor- 
porated under the ordinary law. The Bank would aim at 
the expansion, creation and modernization of industrial 
enterprises, and would encourage participation of private 
capital both internal and external in such enterprises. The 
share capital of the proposed Bank would be Rs. 15 millions 
in which foreign investors are likely to participate. The 
Central Government also would make an interest-free deposit 
with the Bank of Rs. 30 millions. In addition, a loan of 
Rs. 20 millions will be provided by the State Bank of Pakistan. 
A loan from the World Bank might also be obtained. 

INSURANCE ¥ 

The total number of insurers registered in Pakistan 
on the 31st March 1955, was 92 including 15 Pakistani 
companies. 

The total gross premium income in Pakistan during 
1953 was Rs. 57,085,000 of which the share of Pakistani com- 
panies was Rs. 20,806,000 compared to the corresponding 
figures of Rs. 55,570,000 and Rs. 21,221,000 respectively for 
the year ending 31st December 1952. 

The total life insurance business in force on the 
31st December 1953, with Insurance Companies registered in 
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Pakistan, covered 74,730 policies, assuring a sum of Rs. 
322,235,000 compared to the corresponding figures of 63,191 
policies for a sum assured of Rs. 255,805,000 (as on December 
31, 1952). 

The total assets of Pakistani. insurers on the 3lst 
December 1953, amounted to Rs. 75,572,000 compared to 
Rs. 65,502,000 on the 31st December 1952. The total assets 
in Pakistan of foreign insurers amounted to Rs. 70,516,000 
on the 31st December 1953, compared to Rs. 67,349,000 on 
the same date in 1952. 

The number of licences issued to insurance agents 
during the calendar year 1954, was 9,428 of which 4,219 were 
issued to new agents and 5,209 as renewal of licences granted 
in the previous year. 
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CULTIVATION of land forms the main occupation of the 

people of Pakistan. Agricultural methods and crops 
sown differ from province to province according to soil and 
climate, but throughout the country there are two main crop 
seasons, namely, kharif and rabi. The principal kharif crops 
are rice, cotton, bajra, jowar, maize, sugarcane and jute; and 
the main rabi crops are wheat, gram, rape and mustard, and 
barley. 

FOODGRAINS 

Since Partition, Pakistan’s food balance sheet has been as 
under: 


(In thousand tons) 


Year Imports Exports 
1947 14 — 
1948 125 7 
1949 200 — 
1950 _— 200 
1951 — 150 
1952 325 32 
1953 718 78 
1,382 460 


The production of foodgrains in a normal year just 
suffices our requirements. A good year, however, gives some 
surplus, but unfavourable climatic or other conditions result 
in food shortage. In order, therefore, to stabilize the food 
economy of the country, Government decided to undertake * 
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an elaborate plan of constructing storage accommodation 
all over the country, thus maintaining a national reserve 
of 500,000 tons of wheat and 100,000 tons of rice. 

WHEAT 

The wheat year 1953-54 ended with a carry over of nearly 
800,000 tons. The wheat year 1954-55 Has closed with a carry 
over of only 225,000 tons. According to the second estimate of 
wheat crop for the year 1954-55, the area under wheat cultiva- 
tion is 10,636,000 acres as against 10,065,000 acres reported in 
the second estimate of the last year. 

RICE 2 

The annual production of rice in Pakistan is nearly eight 
million tons. The bulk of the produce is consumed in the coun- 
try. Depending on seasons and prices, 200,000 to 400,000 tons 
of rice per annum should become available for export. 

In the crop year 1953-54, Sind and the Punjab, the two 
main rice surplus provinces of Pakistan supplied 252,000 tons 
and 57,225 tons of rice respectively for export. 

During kharif year 1954-55, Sind declared a surplus of 
200,000 tons of joshi and kangni tice, the Punjab intimated a 
surplus of 5,000 tons of parmal and 10,000 tons of begmi rice. 
The East Bengal Government, which in the past had to take 
100,000 to 200,000°tons of Sind rice per annum, have stated 
that they would not require anything from other provifices in 
1955. 

Since November 1954, the movement, purchase and sale 
of rice throughout the country, except in border areas, is 
completely free. The export of the declared surplus is free 
except for the export price check exercised by State Bank of 
Pakistan. 2 

SUGAR 

Pakistan is deficit in sugar, and annually imports large 
quantity of sugar from abroad. The production of indigenous 
sugar increased from about 30,000 tons in 1947-48, to about 
76,000 tons in 1953-54. Our imports on average during the 
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seven years ending 1953-54 amounted to about 97,000 tons. 
Since Partition production of indigenous sugar has increased 
about two and a half times. Further efforts in this direction 
continue. Scheme for the installation of 12 more sugar fac- 
tories, out of which two will be in East Pakistan, have been 
formulated. Two new factories have recently gone under 
production. 

SALT 

In December 1954, the East Bengal Government removed 
all restrictions on the sale and price of salt within the Province. 
Accordingly, the Central Government abolished the Salt Mono- 
poly Scheme and removed all restrictions on the movement of 
salt from West to East Pakistan. To safeguard against any 
possibility of the situation becoming difficult, the East Bengal 
Government are now regulating the import of salt in East 
Pakistan through licensed dealers who would agree to sell salt 
at reasonable prices and also maintain reserve stocks in hand. 

STORAGE 

In 1953, Government sanctioned a scheme for the cons- 
truction of godowns and bins, with a capacity of 328,100 tons 
for the storage of foodgrains in West Pakistan. Of these, godowns 
and bins with a capacity of 300,000 tons have been completed 
while the work for the construction of another 27,000-ton capa- 
city godowns and bins is in hand. Government also sanctioned 
the construction of house-type godowns of 100,000-ton capacity 
in East Bengal at an estimated cost of Rs. 11,219,912. The cons- 
truction work has already commenced. In addition, silos of the 
capacity of 30,000 tons are to be constructed with F.O.A. 
assistance at Chittagong and Karachi. The erection of the 
silos will be taken up as soon as the purchase of equipment 
is finalized by F.O.A. at Washington. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MINERAL PRODUCTION 


MINERALS 
Pakistan is rich in potential mineral wealth, but all its 
resources have not been tapped yet. The Geological Survey of 
Pakistan undertook a vigorous survey of the land with a view 
to locating the hidden reserves of minerals. During the past 
few years they have discovered a good number of minerals as 
indicated below: 
Antimony—Partsan, Chitral. 
Asbestos—Hindubagh, Baluchistan. 
Barytes—Lasbela, Baluchistan States Union. 
Bauxite—Azad Kashmir. 
Beryl—Hazara, N-W.F.P. 
Chromite—Kharan State (BSU) and Chagai District, 
Baluchistan. 
Coal—Muzaffarabad, Azad Kashmir. 
Copper Ores—Kharan State, Chagai and Fort Sandeman, 
Baluchistan. 
Fluorspar—Chitral. 
Glass Sand—Maulavi Bazar to Sri Mangal and Noyapara 
and Shahji Bazar, East Bengal. 
Laterite—Ziarat, Sibi District, Baluchistan. 
Iron Ore—Abbotabad, Hazara, Mardan District 
N-W.F.P., Dammann, Nissar, Chitral, Ras 
Koh, Chagai District, Baluchistan. 
Lignite—Moulavi Bazar to Srimangal and between Sunam- 
ganj and Sylhet, Sylhet District, Atrai, Ferry, 
Dinajpur District, East Bengal, Meting—Jhim- 
pir, Sind. 
Magnesite—Hindubagh, Baluchistan. 
Manganese Ore—Nushki and Ras Koh, Baluchistan. 
Phlogopite—Ras Koh, Baluchistan. 
Phosphatics—Ras Nodules, Las Bela, and Nizampur, 
N-W.F.P. 
Potash and Magnesium Salts—Daryala, Punjab. 
Quartz Crystals—Gilgit. 
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Vermiculite—Raskoh, Chagai District, Baluchistan. 


It has, however, not been possible to assess the economic 
value of all the discoveries as most of the deposits are in hilly 
tracts or areas which lack means of transport. Prospecting or 
exploration of such minerals, therefore, depends on how soon 
the building of roads, laying of railway lines, etc., is completed. 


The minerals being exploited in Pakistan at present in- 
clude chromite, coal, gypsum, limestone, antimony, sulphur, 
iron ore, salt, silica sand, fireclay, celestite, and ochres. The 
progress made in regard to the development of each of these 
minerals is detailed below. 

COAL 

Coal mines in Pakistan are located in Baluchistan, the 
Punjab, Sibi and the N-W.F.P. The coal mines in the Punjab 
and Baluchistan were grouped together in 1950, to form econo- 
mic units capable of producing 100 to 150 tons of coal per day. 
As a result, the production of coal increased from 331,964 tons 
in 1949, to 600,000 in 1952. The production fell down to 583,787 
tons in 1953, and 553,745 tons in 1954. The decrease is due to 
a limited demand for indigenous coal. The production is expect- 
ed to go up with the further industrialization of the country. 


Recently, considerable deposits of brown coal known as 
Peat (lignite) have been discovered in East Pakistan. These 
deposits have been surveyed by a number of technical experts. 
Government have decided to undertake extensive drilling 
operations in order to find out whether the quality and 
quantity of the deposits would justify their commercial ex- 
ploitation. 

CHROMITE 

Chromite is found in the hills bordering Zhob valley and 
the upper part of Pishin valley in Baluchistan. Up to the end of 
1949, only one firm enjoyed monopoly in mining and export of 
chromite. Nearly half a dozen firms are in the field now, and 
a good number of fresh mining concessions have been granted. 
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The production of chromite increased from about 17,000 tons 
in 1949, to 21,863 tons in 1954. 

GYPSUM AND LIMESTONE 

These minerals are found in almost all the provinces of 
West Pakistan, particularly in the Punjab. The production of 
gypsum and limestone increased from 14,150 tons and 279,400 
tons in 1949, to 31,150 tons and 819,650 tons respectively in 
1954. The production is expected to increase considerably in 
the ensuing years when the Pakistan Industrial Development 
Corporation sets up its fertilizer and cement factories. 

ANTIMONY 

Deposits of antimony occur in the Chitral State. These 
were worked during World War II for sometime and the oper- 
ations were abandoned at the time of Partition. A mining lease 
for antimony has recently been sanctioned, and the lessee is 
under obligation to set up a refining plant. Experiments are 
being made to determine a suitable and economic process for 
refining the ore. 

IRON ORE 

Deposits of iron ore have been discovered at various places 
in West Pakistan, particularly in the Mianwali, Sargodha and 
Attock districts in the Punjab. The Pakistan Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation, who have been entrusted with the task of 
setting up an iron and steel factory, have got the deposits sur- 
veyed by two renowned foreign firms of experts—Méessrs. 
Demag and Messrs Krupps of Germany. The latter are now 
advising the Corporation in regard to the selection of areas 
for mining of iron ore, location of a site for the factory, size and 
type of the plant, etc. 

SULPHUR 

Sulphur deposits occur at several places in West Pakistan. 
Only the deposits at Koh-i-Sultan were worked during the last 
War. The mines have been lying idle since Partition. Recently, 
a mining lease has been granted in this area on the condition 
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that the lessee shall put up a refining plant. It is expected that the 
plant would be set up within the next few months. 

SALT 

Salt occurs in the Punjab and the N-W.F.P. and its mining 
has so far been the monopoly of the Central Government. 
The production of salt is limited to the needs of the country. 
In 1954, some 4,001,951 maunds of salt were produced. 

MINOR MINERALS 

Silica sand, fireclay, celestite and ochres are also being 
mined on a minor scale. These minerals are found in the 
Punjab and Sind. 

Production of these minerals in Pakistan since 1950 has 
been shown below in tons: 
Name of Mineral 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Silica-sand 4,905 5/325°" AIS OU T1T tay 
Fireclay 1,980 4,121 6,302 ° S305! 7,079 
Celestite — 136 431 821 361 
Ochres — — 408 510 628 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 

Production of petroleum in Pakistan has been increasing 
steadily, and in 1954 about 1,700,000 barrels were produced as 
compared to 33,400 barrels in 1947, and about 1,500,000 bar- 
rels in 1953. This shows more than a four-fold increase in the 
production since 1947. 

At the time of Partition, two oil companies, namely, the 
Attock Oil Company and the Burmah Oil Company were 
working in Pakistan. They have since incorporated companies 
in Pakistan called the Pakistan Oilfields Limited and the Pak- 
istan Petroleum Limited, respectively. 

The Attock Oil Company, Ltd., are producing oil from 
Khaur, Dhulian, Joya Mair and Balkassar oilfields in the 
Punjab, while the new Company incorporated by the Pakistan 
Oilfields, Ltd., are carrying on exploration and prospecting for 
oil in West Pakistan. The Pakistan Petroleum, Ltd., are wor- 
king in both East and West Pakistan. 
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They have recently started drilling in the Sylhet 
District of East Pakistan and at Uch in the Bugti tribal 
territory of Baluchistan. They are also carrying on geophysical 
work in Barisal and in the Mymensingh Districts of East 
Pakistan. 

In West Pakistan, the persistent efforts of the Pakistan 
Petroleum Limited, to locate oil-bearing structures, resulted 
in the discovery of the Sui Gas field. The find of natural gas 
at Sui is very significant. The development work of the gas 
field was immediately undertaken. So far six wells have 
been completed successfully. Scheme for bringing gas to 
Karachi, via Sukkur and Hyderabad, has been completed. 
Main pipeline has already been laid down. It is expected that 
the gas will be available for use by August 1955. Government 
are also actively considering the piping of SuiGas to Kot Adu, 
in the Muzzafargarh district of the Punjab, for feeding the 
120,000 K.W. power station there. Consideration is also being 
given to a scheme of taking the gas to Lahore for use in the 
industries there and on the way. 

With a view to attracting new companies to work in 
Pakistan, Government have decided to make certain tax con- 
cessions. Recovery of the losses in the abandoned areas and on 
pre-product expenditure has been allowed. For the first time, 
p ovision has been made for giving depletion allowance to oil 
companies because of the wasting nature of the industry. The 
first company to come in was the Standard Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany of U.S.A. Government have entered into agreement 
with it to explore and produce oil jointly in Pakistan. In 
accordance with this agreement, exploration licences were 
granted to the Standard Vacuum Oil Company in 
both East and West Pakistan. Geological and geophysical 
survey has already been started in the areas covered by these 
licences. It is hoped that soon two or three more companies will 
start operating. 
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PAKISTAN inherited an economy which was under-deve- 

loped in almost all its sectors. A Development Board was 
therefore, set up immediately after Partition, and entrusted 
with the scrutiny and approval of all development projects. 
In 1950, the Board was replaced by a Planning Commission 
and an Economic Council. 

THE SIX-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

The Six-year Development Plan of Pakistan, which formed 
part of the Colombo Plan, was formulated to cover the period 
from July 1951 to June 1957. It was estimated to cost Rs. 
2,600 millions. To speed up industrial development, a Two-year 
Priority Plan was prepared in 1951. ? 

Schemes so far approved involve an expenditure of 
Rs. 5,231 millions as shown below: 

(in millions of Rupees) 
1. Agriculture and Irrigation 


(i) Loan Schemes ie wk 1,985 

(ii) Grant Schemes is ee 16 
2. Power 

(i) Hydel wT ae OF 

(ii) Thermal ne va 257 
3. Industry et ai 525 
4. Communications hi ae 942 
5. Social Uplift 

(i) Health and Education ae 179 

(ii) HousingandTown Planning... 30. 

Total ia a251 


Adamiee Jute Mills, East Pakistan 
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In July 1953, a Planning Board was set up to review the 
development that had taken place already, to assess the re- 
sources, both human and material, which could be made avail- 
able for development over the next five years, to prepare a 
National Plan of Development based on the fullest possible 
utilization of those resources and to suggest improvements 
in the administrative machinery calculated to assure the 
successful implementation of the plan. 

As against the Expenditure amounting to Rs. 148.8 mil- 
lions during 1950-51, a sum of Rs. 1,148.4 millions is provided 
in the 1955-56 budget .for expenditure on development 
schemes sponsored by the Central Government, for develop- 
ment loans to the provinces, States and Local Bodies and for 
expenditure from Reserve Funds. The details of the expen- 
diture are given below: 

(in millions of Rupees) 
1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
Actual Revised Revised Estimates 


Direct Capital outlay of 

Central Government on 

Development Projects... 270.7 344.7 335.4 519.4 
Expenditure from Social 

Uplift and other Deve- ' 

lopment Funds kas 55.4 71.6 90.9 495.0 
Loans to Provincial and 

Local Bodies, etc., for 

Development ans 96.3 298.2 92. 133.7 


Total ee 422.4 714.5 704.7 1,148.4 


POWER 

Hydel Power—At the time of Partition, the hydel capacity 
was 10,000. So far 11 schemes have been sanctioned to 
increase the capacity by 718,400, K.W. at a total estimated cost 
of Rs. 1,085.6 millions. Of these schemes, the Malakand Ex- 
tension, Dargai Hydel Project and Rasul Hydel Project have so 
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far been completed. These have increased the hydel capacity 
from 10,000 K.W. at the time of Partition to 62,000 K.W. 

Thermal Power—A Two-Year Thermal Power Priority Pro- 
gramme was evolved for the generation of 140, 000 K.W. at a 
total estimated cost of Rs. 135.7 millions at the following 
stations: 


Chittagong ... 6,000 K.W. (Diesel) 

Sidhirganj ... 30,000 K.W. (Steam) and 9,000 
side K.W. (Diesel) 

Khulna +. 10,000 K.W. (Diesel) 

Lyallpur «.. 30,000 K.W, (Steam) and 10,000 
sxe K.W. (Diesel) 

Hyderabad «.. 15,000 K.W. (Steam) 

Karachi 30,000 K.W. (Steam) 


Schemes at all stations except at Hyderabad and Sidhir- 
ganj are nearing completion, and will go into operation in 1955. 
The capacity of thermal power, which stood at 66,821 K.W. 
at the time of Partition, has increased to 197,000 K.W. 

SUI GAS 

The discovery of natural gas at Suiis an event of far reaching 
importance in the economy of Pakistan. The quantity of gas 
is reckoned to be sufficient to supply 100 million cubic feet 
per day for more than 60 years. A Company known as Sui 
Gas Transmission Company Ltd., has been formed with an 
authorized capital of Rs. 150 millions, and an issued capital of 
Rs. 37.8 millions, subscribed by Burmah Oil Co., Ltd., Com- 
monwealth Development and Finance Corporation Ltd., 
U.K. Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation and 
Pakistani Public in almost equal proportion. The Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development has 
agreed to advance a loan of £ 5 millions for this project 
and loan agreement to this effect was signed on the 2nd 
June 1954. Work on laying the pipeline has been completed. 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Progress made in agricultural development since Parti- 
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tion is indicated by the following major projects taken up by 
Government: 


Province & Estimat- Area to Food Comple- 
Project. ed cost. becover- grains tion sche- 
ed. yield. dule. 
Rs. millions 000 acres 000 tons 
PUNJAB 
Thal 154.5 1,167 343 1956-57 
Taunsa Project 101.4 710 197 1957-58 
Mangla Dam 730.0 3,000 — 1961-62 
Marala-Ravi 
Link 85.2 260 21 1956-57 
N-W.F.P. 
Kurramgarhi 
Weir 26.8 270 50 1957 
Warsak High 
Level Canal 7.0 93 28 1958-59 
SIND 
Ghulam Moham- 
med Barrage 240.0 2,750 825 1960 
Gudu Barrage 283.0 2,294 666 1958-59 
Makhi Dhand 
Reclamation 10.0 150 — — 
BALUCHISTAN 
Nari-Bolan 
(Phase I) 3.0 34 85°" — 
Anamber 12 9 —_ Completed 
Zargi Tangi 4.9 1 — Completed 
Sailaba 
Cultivation 8.7 81 — 1960 
EAST BENGAL 
Ganges-Kabodak 
(Phase I) 19.6 250 66 1955-56 


1,675.3 11,069 _ — 
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In addition, in East Pakistan another big project, Teesta 
Barrage, costing Rs. 91.3 millions, and expected to irrigate 
an area of over one million acres and a yield of 350,000 tons of 
foodgrains is being taken up in 1955-56 for execution. 

COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Government have taken up what is commonly known as 
the Village-AID Programme in conjunction with Provincial 
and State Governments. This is a programme of agricultural 
and industrial development. The basic concept of the 
programme is that the villagers must be aroused to a spirit 
of self-help, initiative and responsibility and should, through 
their own efforts, improve their economic and social conditions. 
The two major priorities of the programme are an increase in 
agricultural production and an improvement of sanitary and 
health conditions. The programme is being implemented by 
selecting certain development areas for this purpose. Each 
area usually comprises about 150 villages and is under the 
charge of a Development Officer assisted by 30 village level 
workers. So far nine Village-AID Training Institutes have been 
set up in the country for training of Village Workers. A Five- 
Year Plan estimated to cost Rs. 200 millions has been drawn 
up which envisages extension of the Village-AID Programme, 
to nearly one-fourth of the rural population. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Despite the great leeway that Pakistan had to make up 
in industrialization and the manifold difficulties that had to be 
surmounted, progress made in industrial development in the 
last eight years has been very satisfactory. 

Cotton Textiles: The Cotton textile industry has made 
almost spectacular progress during the course of the last eight 
years. The installed capacity of this industry stood at 1,383 
spindles and 19,040 looms at the end of January 1955, against 
177,417 spindles and 4,828 looms at the time of Partition. 
Pakistan is fast nearing self-sufficiency in her requirements of 
coarse and medium varieties of cotton textiles. Attention is 
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now being increasingly devoted to the production of fine and 
superfine varieties and increasing facilities for dyeing and print- 
ing. The handloom industry has been engaging the attention of 
Government and a Fact Finding Committee has been set up to 
enquire into the problems of the industry and suggest measures 
for protecting and sustaining it. 

Jute Industry: Jute accounts for 70 percent of the total 
production in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, and Pakis- 
tan enjoys almost a 90 percent monopoly of really fine varieties, 
The total production of jute in Pakistan varies between 
six and seven million bales (of 400 Ibs. each) per annum. With 
all the abundance of raw jute, there was not a single jute mill 
in Pakistan at the time of Partition. 


The Six-Year Development Plan (July 1951—June 1957) 
of Pakistan stated that Government had set a target of 
15,000 looms to be achieved during a period of 10 years. A 
target of 6,000 looms was to be achieved within a period of six 
years. The P.I.D.C. which stands charged with the development 
of jute industry in Pakistan is engaged in achieving this target. 
The total capital outlay on all the mills is estimated at 
Rs. 165 millions, of which private enterprise has undertaken to 
provide about Rs. 100 millions, the balance of Rs. 65 millions 
being invested by the Central Government. The target of 
6,000 looms has been achieved two and a half years ahead of 
the schedule. 

Pakistan is now producing more than its full requirements 
of 40,000 tons of jute goods worth Rs. 40 millions. Our jute 
goods have already made their debut in foreign markets where 
they have had a good reception. During 1954, some 11,000 
tons of jute goods were exported. 

Woollen Industry: Keeping in view the substantial quanti- 
ty of raw wool produced in the country, the Government of 
Pakistan have set the following targets for the installation of 
worsted and woollen spindles and other allied units: 
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Worsted spindles .. eu .- 20,000 
Woollen spindles se .. 24,000 
Finishing Units .. sts a 10 
Hosiery Knitting Mills Ns oo 5 
Carpet manufacturing Mills a 2) 


The main production of woollen mills in the country is 
confined to woollen yarn and knitting wool, woollen blankets, 
worsted serges in grey and navy blue and shirting cloth. Out 
of the woollen yarn produced, carpets and rugs are also woven 
on cottage basis which have world-wide reputation. | 

Paper: The total requirements of writing and printing 
paper (excluding newsprint) are estimated at 25,000 tons per 
annum. The Karnafulli Paper Mills which went into partial 
production in October 1953, are now in full production, produc- 
ing 100tons of paper per day. A public limited company, known 
as Karnafulli Paper Mills, Ltd., has been sponsored. Shares 
worth Rs. 30 millions have been transferred to the public. 
The project has made Pakistan largely self-sufficient in most 
grades of paper used in the country and is saving an annual 
expenditure of Rs. 30 millions in foreign exchange which was 
previously being spent in importing paper. A High Grade 
Board Mill at Nowshera and Straw Mill at Rahwali, with a 
production capacity of 7,500 tons each annually, are nearing 
completion and will make Pakistan self-sufficient in her require- 
ment of board. The Corporation is carrying on investigations 
on the possibilities of establishing a newsprint mill in East 
Pakistan. A capital of Rs. 55 millions will be required for this 
project. 

Sugar: Pakistan’s annual requirements of sugar have been 
assessed at 250,000 tons for domestic consumption and 1,500 
tons for industrial purposes. The production of sugar 
in 1953-54 was 76,111 tons in 1953-54 as compared to 
31,003 tons in 1947-48. Two sugar mills in Thal (Jauharabad 
and Leiah) with an annual production capacity of 12,000 tons 
each have recently gone into production. Two more sugar mills 
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at Charsadda (N-W.F.P.) and’ Rangpur (East Bengal) each 
with a capacity of 22,000 tons per annum, are being set up at a 
cost of Rs. 25 millions. A 500 acre Sugarcane Seed Multiplica- 
tion Farm is being developed near Tando Mohd. Khan in the 
Ghulam Mohammed Barrage area. This Farm will feed the 
sugar mill which is proposed to be set up nearby. 

Cement: Although the production of cement has increased 
from 323,890 in 1948 to 674,000 in 1954, it has not kept pace 
with the rapidly growing demand which at present, stands at 
about one million tons per annum. However, with the com- 
pletion of the cement factories at Hyderabad and Daudkhel 
with production capacity of 240,000 and 100,000 tons per 
annum respectively, the position will materially improve. 

Heavy Engineering Industries: In conjunction with Messrs 
Koppers of U.S.A., P.I.D.C. prepared schemes for setting up a 
sheet mill at Chittagong and a merchant mill at Karachi, but 
both have been kept in abeyance due to financial stringency. 
Detailed surveys and investigations are in progress by the 
P.I.D.C. in association with Messrs. Krupps of Germany for 
evolving a scheme for the establishment of a steel production 
factory with a capacity of 350,000 tons per annum. 

Ship-building: The first phase of P.I.D.C. scheme for 
establishing ship repairs and ship-building yard at Karachi is 
under implementation and is scheduled to be completed by the 
end of 1955. The scheme for the construction of a Dry 
Dock at Karachi has been dovetailed with this scheme. 

To meet the requirements of inland-water transport in 
East Bengal for repairs and dry-docking, the Corporation has 
prepared a detailed scheme for ship repair yard at Khulna. 
It will meet the entire ship repair requirements of the East 
Bengal Government, East Bengal Railways and other private 
companies. It is proposed to dovetail the dockyard scheme of 
Narayanganj with this scheme. 

Fertilizers: The scheme for the setting up of a 50,000-ton 
per annum Ammonium Sulphate plant at Daudkhel is making 
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steady progress and is expected to be completed in the second 
half of 1956. The Union Chimique Belge of Belgium are serv- 
ing this project as consultants. 

Heavy Chemicals: Two Caustic Soda Plants at Nowshera 
and Chandraghona, having a 10 ton-a-day capacity each have 
already gone into production. A DDT plant provided by the 
WHO/UNICEF with 700 long tons of annual production has 
also gone into production. The Sulphuric Acid plant at 
Lyallpur with a production capacity of 20 tons a day has recent- 
ly commenced production. 

Pharmaceuticals: Government sometime back entrusted 
the Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation with deve- 
lopment of pharmaceuticals. The Corporation is making 
preliminary investigations in this field. It proposes to manufac- 
ture insulin, liver extract, glucose, lactose chloroform, 
ether, etc. The Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation 
is for the present setting up a Penicillin Plant which is being 
given free by UNICEF. The plant will be set up in West Pakis- 
tan and will be able to meet the entire requirements of the coun- 
try. According to a tentative schedule, the construction of 
building and the delivery of the equipment will be completed 
by December 1955 and the plant will start production in 
September 1956. 

The Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation also 
took over the control of the Kurrum Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Rawalpindi in August 1954, which had remained closed for 
more than a year. The Kurrum Chemical Company are produc- 
ers of santonian. Out of the total expenditure of about Rs. 
200,000, the Corporation will invest 50 percent. 

PID. 

Notwithstanding the various concessions given 
to industry, private enterprise in industry continued to be shy 
in early years. Government, therefore, decided to establish in 
January 1952, the Pakistan Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion. The Corporation, however, aims at transferring as much 
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share capital as possible to the private investors at later stages. 
The industries entrusted to the P.I.D.C. are jute, paper, heavy 
chemicals, ship-building, heavy engineering, fertilizers, cement, 
sugar, textiles, pharmaceuticals and dye-stuff, natural gas and 
development of power therefrom. The cost of the projects spon- 
sored by P.I.D.C. up to the end of 1954-55 works to Rs. 626 
millions. A further sum of Rs. 151.1 millions is expected to be 
invested by Government during 1955-56. 

LABOUR 

Pakistan started as an industrially backward country. 
Taking all industrial establishments of the sub-continent 
together, Pakistan’s share in factories, at the time of Partition, 
was about 9.6 perceni, and in employment about 7.3 per- 
cent. 

During the past eight years, there has been an all-out 
drive to build up industries in the country, and Government 
have endeavoured to give the working classes full benefits 
of the principles of equality, freedom and social justice. 

Pakistan inherited a Labour Code from the pre-Parti- 
tion days covering a wide field of protective legislation. The 
Trade Unions Act and Industrial Disputes Act make provi- 
sion for the rights and obligations of Trade Unions and for 
the settlement of industrial disputes. 

By setting up a permanent Pakistan Tripartite Labour 
Conference and a Standing Labour Committee a platform 
has been provided for tripartite discussions of all labour le- 
gislative and administrative proposals between the representa- 
tives of the Central and Provincial Governments and of or- 
ganizations of employees and workers. At one of these meet- 
ings, the Conference adopted a 5-year programme of work 
for labour and necessary measures for new legislations on 
Social Security, Provident Fund for Industrial Employees, 
etc., which are being pursued. 

The existing vocational and technical training arrange- 
ments in the country were considered inadequate to cater for 
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the needs of expanding industries in the country. The ser- 
vices of three I.L.O. Experts were, therefore, secured by Gov- 
ernment, one in manpower planning, the other in vocational 
training and the third in apprenticeship programme. 

Govenrment continued to do welfare work for certain 
special classes of workers. The Directorate of Seamen’s 
Welfare has taken a number of measures for the welfare of 
seamen including repatriation of the seamen, securing their 
dues, settling of disputes on ships and payment of compensa- 
tion money to them. It has also made arrangements at cer- 
tain places for the recreation and hospitalization of seamen. 
Welfare measures are also being taken for the coal miners 
under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act. Schools 
and dispensaries have been arranged for the education and 
health of miners and their children. 

A Staff Welfare Fund was created in 1951 for the welfare 
of Government employees. It runs canteens, fair price shops 
and clubs for their benefit. 

Pakistan has also been taking an active part in the deli- 
berations of the I.L.O. It has so far ratified twenty-one I.L.O. 
Conventions, including the two important conventions, freedom 
of association and protection of the right to organize and 
collective bargaining. Pakistan has been getting substantial 
technical assistance in the form of expert advisory services, 
training facilities and technical books on labour matters. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


PAKISTAN is predominantly an agricultural country. 
Her major foreign exchange earners are cotton, jute, 
tea, hides and skins, and wool. She holds a virtual monopoly 
in the production of finer varieties of raw jute. Being an 
industrially under-developed country Pakistan has to import 
a large quantity of manufactured goods. At the time of 
Partition there was hardly any industry worth the name in the 
Country, but now a number of industries are flourishing. In- 
digenous production has been stepped up considerably in 
recent years although it is still not enough to meet the 
overall requirements of the country. If this speed of pro- 
gress in the industrial development continues, the country will 
soon attain self-sufficiency in respect of many goods. 

The achievement so far has been in the field 
of cotton textiles. Pakistan has attained self-sufficiency in the 
coarse and medium varieties of cloth, and attention is being 
increasingly devoted to the production of fine and superfine 
varieties. The progress of the jute industry has also been no 
less significant. The country has become self-sufficient in 
jute manufactures and has a surplus for exports to foreign 
countries. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 

By far the most salient feature of Pakistan’s balance 
of trade on private account has been that it has remained 
favourable throughout since the year 1947-48; This favour- 
able balance was the highest during the year 1950-51. It 
reached the high level of Rs. 1,098.0 millions and fell to 
Rs. 41.6 millions during the year 1951-52, but during the 
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year 1953-54, the balance of trade in favour of Pakistan 
improved to Rs. 521 millions. During the period July 1954 
to March 1955, the balance of trade was also in favour of 
Pakistan to the extent of Rs. 104 millions. 

The Korean war coupled with a short fall in the American 
cotton crop created a boom in Pakistan’s commodity markets. 
The demand for stock-pile purchases induced by the threat 
of general war led to a sharp rise in the prices of both cotton 
and jute. Early in 1952, however, a sudden drop in the 
prices of Pakistan’s exportable cash crops in world market 
spelt the end of the commodity boom. This resulted in a 
substantial fall in the country’s earnings and thus the balance 
of payment position was directly threatened. 

With a view to conserving foreign exchange and stimulat- 
ing industrial production within the country, Pakistan adopt- 
ed a restrictive import policy in November 1952. Since the 
beginning of 1955, Pakistan’s import policy has, however, been 
liberalized to some extent though restrictions on imports 
continue. Imports of capital goods and machinery have been 
stepped up. 

Imports of machinery and millwork during nine months— 
July to March 1955—amounted to Rs. 262.7 millions compar- 
ed to Rs. 114.6 millions during the corresponding period of last 
year. Imports of chemicals, drugs and medicines during 
July to March 1955, amounted to Rs. 39.8 millions compared 
to Rs. 29.6 millions during the same period of the last year. 
Imports of vehicles during nine months—July to March 
1955—stood at Rs. 35.6 millions compared to Rs. 16.5 millions 
during the corresponding period of the last year. 

COMMERCIAL POLICY 

The commercial policy during 1954-55 was characterized 
by two features. In the first place, there was a slight shift in 
favour of the import of essential consumers goods. Second- 
ly, efforts to encourage exports were intensified. Under the 
import policy for the shipping period January-June 1954, 
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the number of licensable items was raised to 287, including 
some consumer goods previously banned such as second- 
hand clothing, dates, cycles, woollen fabrics, and toilet re- 
quisites. It was also proposed to issue licences for certain 
essential items like drugs, medicines and surgical instruments 
up to the level attained by them when they were on the O.G.L. 
(Open General Licence). In addition to this relaxation, licences 
issued late in the preceding shipping period were revalidated. 
The import policy for the second half of the year was, however, 
more restrictive, especially in respect of the number of licens- 
able goods which were reduced to 132, though the list included 
some new consumer items such as mustard oil, silk fabrics, 
woollen yarn, knitting wool, cigarettes and soap. 

Several measures were taken during the year to stimulate 
exports. More items were added to the Export O.G.L., in- 
creasing the number to 216. 

EXPORT INCENTIVE SCHEME 

To stimulate exports of certain primary and manufactur- 
ed goods, the Government of Pakistan launched a special 
drive, entitled “Export Incentive Scheme”, with effect from the 
28th June 1954. Under this scheme, exporters of some select- 
ed items were entitled to import licences, covering 20 to 
30 percent of their earnings, for some essential goods. The 
scope of this scheme was widened in October 1954 when the 
list of commodities specified for export and import was en- 
larged. This scheme was initially intended for the period up 
to 31st March 1955, but it has now been extended up to the 
30th September 1955. 
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N Pakistan the means of transport are largely railways, 
metalled roads, water-craft and air services. 

RAILWAYS 

The railways constitute one of the biggest commercial 
undertaking in Pakistan and are the largest means of com- 
munication catering to the needs of nearly 76 million people 
living in an area of over 364,000 square miles. 

The Pakistan Railways comprise two separate systems, 
the North-Western Railway in West Pakistan and the Eastern 
Bengal Railway in East Pakistan. 

The North-Western Railway has a route milage of 
5,343.87 (4,566.97 miles broad-gauge, 318.74 miles meter- 
gauge and 458.16 miles narrow-gauge). This includes the newly- 
constructed broad-gauge railway line from Mardan to Char- 
sadda (17.01 miles) in the North-West Frontier Province, 
which was opened on the 25th August 1954. The broad-gauge 
(5'—6”) is the widest gauge in use in the world. N.W.R. has 
813 stations and employs about 100,000 persons. 

The East Bengal Railway has a route milage of 1,704.95 
(543.63 miles broad-gauge, 1,141.82 miles meter-gauge and 
19.50 miles narrow-gauge). This includes the newly-constructed 
meter-gauge railway line from Sylhet to Chhataka (20.63 miles), 
which was opened on the 15th October 1954. The East Bengal 
Railway has 411 railway stations and employs over 55,000 
persons. 

The Moghalpura Workshops on the North-Western Rail- 
way are among the largest workshops in the East with nearly 
15,000 employees. In these workshops, 18 locomotives, 300 
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carriages and 560 wagons in four-wheeled units are given heavy 
repairs every month, besides assembly of new wagons imported 
in dismantled condition. 

The Saidpur Workshops, on the East Bengal Railway, 
provide overhaul facilities to four broad-gauge and nine meter- 
gauge locomotives every month, and two narrow-gauge loco- 
motives annually. Some 103 carriages and 384 wagons are also 
being repaired is the Saidpur Workshops monthly. They pro- 
vide employment to about 7,000 persons. 

PORTS 

Steady progress has been maintained in the development 
of Pakistan ports, which were called upon to handle a vastly 
increased amount of traffic after the establishment of Pakistan. 

(a) Karachi: The volume of traffic handled by this port 
since Partition is an index to the economiy activity of 
Pakistan. 

Tonnage handled 


Year (Cn thousands) 
1947-48 2,184 
1948-49 2,554 
1949-50 2,840 
1950-51 3,473 
1951-52 3,778 
1952-53 3,995 
1953-54 3,654 
1954-55 2,892 


It has become necessary, however, to reconstruct and 
modernize the East Wharves of the port. The cost is estimated 
to be Rs. 78 millions, and when the Scheme is completed, the 
existing handling capacity of the port will be considerably in- 
creased. The construction of the Quay wall is in progress, The 
Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation is constructing 
the Commercial Dry-dock, and also setting up a Ship-build- 
ing Yard at this port. 

The Government of Pakistan are also constructing a 
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modern Fish Harbour provided with ‘a boat slip and hard, 
and facilities fo. refrigeration and canning. 

(b) Chittagong: The port had only four berths at the 
time of Partition. It has since been developed to handle 
traffic to the extent of over 2 million tons a year, compared to 
half a million tons at the birth of Pakistan. 

One of the main problems at Chittagong has been the 
draughts created by the notorious meander of the River Karna- 
fulli. Expert advice has been sought from various quarters, and 
certain modern methods of river training are being tried. 

The U.K. Government, under the Colombo Plan, have 
offered to construct a large-scale model of the River Karnafulli 
at the British Hydraulic Research Station at Wallingford with 
a view to assisting in a long-term river training work. The port 
at present has only one dredge whichis in constant use. A 
new grab-dradger is expected to arrive sometime in the second 
half of 1955. 

(c) Chalna. To relieve congestion at the port of 
Chittagong and to provide a convenient outlet for the cis- 
Brahmaputra area in East Pakistan, the Chalna Anchorage 
was established on the river Pussur in December 1950. The 
Anchorage started with a single set of moorings, but this has 
since been increased to six, and two more are on order. 

The target fixed for the Anchorage was half-a-million tons 
per annum which has almost been reached. The port has also 
a certain margin of spare capacity available. 

The following figures show the tonnage handled: 

Tonnage Handled 


Year (In thousands) 
1950-51 (December to March) 33 
1951-52 348 
1952-53 428 
1953-54 422 
1954-55 488 


Due to technical reasons, the anchorage was shifted in 
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June 1954, to Mongla, a few mile further down the river. 

ROADS 

Along with railways, roads constitute the principal means 
of communications in West Pakistan, while in East Pakistan 
inland water-ways share this function with roads. With the parti- 
tion of the sub-continent, roads suffered a comparative neglect 
in the early period. Lack of personnel, equipment and funds 
constituted the obstacles in the road development programme. 

The total milage at present is approximately 60,000 
made up of 15 percent High type and 85 percent Low type; 
the total milage constructed since Partition being 2,850 High 
type and 1,500 Low type. 

AVIATION 

On Partition, Karachi was the international airport that 
fell to the share of Pakistan. Priority for development 
had, therefore, to be accorded to this airport. Movement of 
international air traffic, both passenger and cargo, is increas- 
ing, and Karachi is now considered one of the major airports 
of the world, well-equipped to serve all types of modern 
aircraft. 

Next on the list of priority for development was the 
airport at Dacca, the capital of East Pakistan, separated from 
West Pakistan by more than a thousand miles of Indian terri- 
tory. This airport is now equipped to receive major types of 
aircraft, and is being brought up to the standard of an interna- 
tional airport. 


Air Routes Total Milage 
Karachi-Lahore 634 
Karachi-Peshawar 894 
Karachi-Dacca 1,516 
Karachi-Delhi 685 
Karachi-Bombay 585 
Karachi-Cairo 2,290 
Karachi-London 4,327 
Dacca-Chittagong 135 
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Air Routes Total Milage 
Dacca-Calcutta 148 
Chittagong-Calcutta 210 
Chittagong-Rangoon 463 
Lahore-Dacca LAS? 
Dacca-Jessore 90 


Air communications in Pakistan is controlled by the 
Civil Aviation Department, which is attached to the Ministry 
of Defence. 

Orient Airways was the most important air transport 
company in Pakistan before its amalgamation with the Pakistan 
International Airlines in March 1955, and the formation of a 
new Airline designated ‘Pakistan International Airlines Cor- 
poration’. With the inauguration of air services by the 
Pakistan International Airlines in June 1954, the long-felt need 
for the nationalization of the air transport industry and for 
the improvement and strengthening of the vital links of the 
country’s communications appear to be nearing fulfilment. 
Three Super-constellation aircraft of these Airline, are used on 
the non-stop services between Karachi-Dacca and Karachi- 
Cairo-London. 

Flying Clubs: At the time of Partition there were only 
two Flying Clubs—at Karachi and at Lahore. A Flying 
Club was started at Dacca in 1949. 
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Transmitters 


Transmitting Power 


Receiving Sets 


RADIO PAKISTAN 


13 
170 
104,690 


TRANSMITTERS AND WAVELENGTHS 


MEDIUM WAVE 


Location 


Karachi-1 
Lahore-1 
Dacca-1 
Peshawar 
Rawalpindi 
Chittagong 
Rajshahi 


SHORT WAVE 
Karachi-2 
Karachi-3 
Karachi-4 
Karachi-5 


Lahore-2 
Dacca-2 


Power 
(Kilowatts) 


10 
5 
5 

10 

10 
1 
1 
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Frequency 


Kes: Meter-bands 

825 363.6 
1,086 276.2 
1,167 257.1 

790 379.7 
1,150 260.9 

870 344.8 
1,340 223.9 


At the moment only experi- 
mental frequencies are being 
used. The final frequencies 
will be determined at a 
later date. 


MONEY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


1 Rupee = 16 Annas 

1 Anna = 4 Pice 

1 Pice = 3 Pies 

1 Pie — 0.083 Anna 

1 Anna = 0.0625 Rupee 

1 Rupee = 0.10795 Pound Sterling 

1 Rupee = 30.225 Cents (U.S.) 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Seer = 0.025 Maund. 

Maund = 82.27 Ibs. 

Bale = 400 Ibs. 

Ton = 2,240 Ibs. 

Acre = 4,840 Square Yards. 


Ferozsons, Karachi. 
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